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Democratic Ass; GEE! WHAT A HANDICAP! ONLY A FOOL RIDER WILL PREVENT MY WINNING 










































N° matter what price 
you pay for a motor 
car, even though it be 
$5,000 or more, all you can 
get is, speed as fast as 
the road permits, power 
to take the hills, smooth 
and luxurious riding qual- 
ities. 

You can get all these in 
#2 “Model G” Cadillac 
at $2000. What’s more, 
you get dependability and 
endurance to the limit of 
mechanical possibilities 
and at far less outlay for 
operation and maintenance 
than is possible with the 
big ‘‘road locomotives.” 


While the ‘‘Model G” 
is rated at 25 H. P., re- 
member ‘‘vading’’ is not 
all that counts. What 
counts is what a car act- 
ually does, The ‘*Model 
G” motor is not obliged to 
drive a heavy, cumber- 














4-cy!.—25 h. p. 
$2000 . 


Model G 











some, poorly designed car, 








but it drives a light, neat, 
trim car whose weight is distributed where it ought to be, so that 
every possible ounce of power is delivered to the ground. 

The **Model G”’ is not a new and untried experiment, but in its 
present form it embodies that perfection made possible by two 
years experience in the hands of our experts and hundreds of 
users throughout the world. 

Give the Cadillac dealer in your territory an opportunity to 
prove its worth. Send for Catalogue G 23. 


Prices include patr dash oil lamps, tail lamp and horn. 

















CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO., Detroit, Mich. J 
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A TWENTIETH CENTURY PALACE 





AND 


RESTAURANT "4 
LONDON 
PICCADILLY ano REGENT STREET, W. mm ag THOROUGHFARES 
OPENS EARLY IN MAY,.1908 


SCIENCE, ART, REFINEMENT AND PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE APPLIED TO THE LUXURY AND COMFORT 
OF RESTAURANT AND HOTEL LIFE . 








There is nothing more striking in London than the Majestic Facades in Piccadilly and Regent Street, 
whilé the gorgeous and graceful interior contains the finest exemplification of XVIIIth century art | 
both in England and France. | 


For beautifully illustrated descriptive volume, write to Manager: 


THE PICCADILLY HOTEL AND RESTAURANT, om ee * LONDON, Ww. | 
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Modern 
as ARY, Mary, quite contrary, 
How does your auto go?” 
“With toots and yells, and nasty smells, 
It’s a gasoline, you know.” 


Truth and Science 

“TYORTY-THREE physicians of prom- 

inence” recently told the public in 
a formal statement that “‘anesthetics are 
given as a matter of course, except where 
the pain is trifling or momentary, or in the 
extremely rare case that an important 
observation would be frustrated by the 
unconsciousness of the animal.” 

Lire realizes, of course, that “ forty- 
three physicians of prominence” could 
never bring themselves to utter an un- 
truth or even give a false impression. It 
may be possible for these gentlemen to 
believe, in their youthful innocence, that 
an animal clamped to an operating 
board with elaborate devices to prevent 


A CHOICE SPOT TO LOCATE 


strangling suffers pain that is only “tri- 
fling or momentary.” 

And it may be that Dr. Klein was lying 
when he gave this testimony before the 
Royal Commission: 

Q.—When you say that you only use an- 
esthetics for convenience, do you mean that 
you have no regard at all for the sufferings 
of the animals? 

Dr. KLEIN—No regard at all. 

Q.—Then, for your own purposes, you 
disregard entirely the question of the suffer- 
ings of the animal in performing a painful 
experiment ? 

Dr. KLeIN—I do. 


Inexplicable 


T WAS a financial loss to the city of New York 

when Charles M. Schwab, the steel man, moved 
within the city limits. Mr. Schwab himself proved 
this to the satisfaction of the Tax Commissioners 
yesterday when he appeared to swear off his personal 
taxes. 

When the examination was concluded it appeared 
that Mr. Schwab’s debts represent a larger sum than 


does the value of his personal property in this city 
Under the law, therefore, Mr. Schwab does not have 
to pay any personal taxes.—Daily Paper. 

That is, the men of small incomes are 
paying Mr. Schwab’s taxes for him. And 
yet, strange as it may appear, Socialism 
is on the increase. 


HEN the Lord 

makes a fool, 
the devil gives him a 
tongue. 


RIGGS: I see by 

the paper that 
the Russian national 
debt now amounts to 
four hundred and 
twenty-five billion 
dollars. 

Griccs: Um— 
now they'll know 
how to sympathize 
with me. SHADE? 





WHY NOT REVERSE THE 


WINTER HAT FOR THE SUM- 
MER AND SECURE A LITTLE 
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a While there is Life there’s Hope.” 
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Wt WOULD know 
more about the 
President’s message 
and the decisions of 
the Supreme Court 
in the Minnesota and 
North Carolina cases 
if our attention had 
been less severely 
taxed by the immense profusion of in- 
formation in the newspapers about the 
reputed intention of Madame Anna 
Gould to retrick her matrimonial beams 
and the domestic defalcations of a young 
and not personally important member of 
the Vanderbilt family. It is not clear that 
it matters whether Madame Gould takes 
another chance, or not, in a lottery that 
so far has rather meagerly justified her 
investments in it, nor can we recall any- 
thing in the career of the Vanderbilt 
young gentleman that makes his failure 
as a family man worth so very much valu- 
ble newspaper space. As for the matri- 
monial negotiations that are said to have 
been going on between the Duke of 
Abruzzi and the daughter of Senator 
Elkins, they are, so far, a pleasanter sub- 
ject. What seems to be a love-match be- 
tween a prince and a lady must always 
be a proper subject of human interest. 
Let us all hope that this one will keep on 
as it seems to have begun and not de- 
generate into any kind of a haggle 
There is somewhat more warrant for 
discussion of the Emperor William’s sud- 
den unwillingness to have Doctor Hill 
come to Berlin as Ambassador. The job 
is a conspicuous one and Doctor Hill 
seems a proper man to fill it. He is an 
accomplished scholar and agreeable com- 
pany. The rule in mystery cases is cher- 
chez la femme, but the application of it in 
this case leaves us no wiser. Possibly the 
German Emperor prefers that the Ameri- 
can Ambassador should disburse a larger 
income in Berlin than Doctor Hill is used 


‘Live * 


to spend. Possibly he prefers an Ambas- 
sador more distinctly identified with the 
American smart set and less profession- 
ally intelligent. The Towers, the Meyers, 
the Mills-Reids and the Stuyvesant- 
Rutherford-Whites have set a pretty high 
pace for American Ambassadors in 
Europe and effectually foiled the appar- 
ent intentions of Congress that our diplo- 
matic representatives should set the 
example of the simple life. 

Well, the Empéror need not explain 
and probably won’t, and perhaps we 
should rest thankful that the vast curi- 
osity about his objections to Doctor Hill 
came along in time to elevate a little the 
grade of gossip that was swamping the 
newspapers. The tattle about Madame 
Gould’s and young Mr. Vanderbilt’s 
concerns is plain kitchen gossip (with our 
apologies to the kitchen for calling it so), 
but all this about Doctor Hill, though 
gossip also, is helped in quality by its 
relation to government. 


HE President’s desires were so gently 

conveyed to Congress in his message 
of March 25, and were so moderate and, 
for the most part, reasonable in them- 
selves that the financial community was 
perceptibly cheered by the message. If 
nothing else comes of the message (and 
the willingness of Congress to act on it 
in this session is matter of speculation), 
the evidence it has given of the Presi- 
dent’s willingness to give business a 
chance has been very welcome to the 
anxious. The Sherman Law ought to be 
modified on the lines he suggests, so as to 
permit reasonable traffic agreements be- 
tween railroads, and proper business com- 
binations. There can be no objection to 
a model child-labor law for the District 
of Columbia. A modified employers’ 
liability law will probably be passed 
some time, and we wish that, in so far, at 
least, as it applies to Government em- 
ployees, it might be passed at once. The 
President’s' suggestion that Congress 
should take the duty off wood pulp and 
its materials, and take preliminary steps 
to revise the tariff, was doubtless more a 
political suggestion than a practical one. 
Congress probably won’t do anything 
about the tariff this session—not even 
relieve the newspapers from the duty 


on wood pulp, but the President has 
formally introduced his party to tariff 
revision, and encouraged the hope of 
their better acquaintance next year. 
There was no vast amount of difference 
in what was actually called for in the 
President’s message of January 31, and 
in this one of March 25, but in the tone 
of voice there was all the difference possi- 
ble. The tone is what counts, and where- 
as that message was a blister this one has 
proved a salve. 


OT less than by the President’s 

soothing recommendations has the 
financial world been comforted by those 
recent decisions of the Supreme Court 
which came almost at the same time. 
Sundry States passed laws to the effect, 
freely speaking, that the railroads should 
do what the States ordered, and charge 
what the States permitted, and that if one 
of them dared to appeal from a State law 
to a Federal court on the ground that 
the law was contrary to the Federal 
Constitution, it should be dealt with as a 
malefactor and a rebel against the State, 
and be punished by very heavy fines and 
long terms of imprisonment. Now, in 
the Minnesota and North Carolina cases, 
the United States Supreme Court has 
said that laws which so seek to deprive 
railroads of their right to appeal for the 
protection of the Federal Constitution 
are not constitutional, and, in effect, it 
abolishes all such laws at a stroke and 
wipes its pen. It has been expected that 
the Supreme Court would take this view, 
but it has been a comfort to the railroads 
to have their expectations realized, and 
to come by so much nearer to an under- 
standing whether their stockholders 
have property rights in them or they 
belong wholly to the legislatures of the 
several States that they traverse. 

This forced relaxation of the clutch 
of the State legislatures on the throats 
of the railroads is expected to help a good 
deal in coaxing business to come out of 
the hole into which it has so resolutely 
withdrawn. We hope it will have that 
effect. We are not afraid that it wiil 
check unduly the prosperous and en- 
couraging course of reform. 
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Lire’s Car, The Zip, Plunging Westward Under Metcalfe’s Firm Grip 


HE Zip is nearing Chicago! 
Metcalfe’s latest wire is as follows: 
On the road, just out of La Porte, Ind. 

Pulled up here this morning for a siesta. 
We are making Anthony do most of the 
hard labor. He is working now on the differ- 
entials, on his back in the mud, with his 
whiskers in the works, which we haven’t 
even stopped. 

Taft is a bully fellow—as, indeed, all Yale 
men are. He agrees with me about Rooése- 
velt but doesn’t dare say so. The Zip is a 
dream. Always running—like Niagara. 
Those Chauncey Depew tires are worn 
down to the air inside of them and are still 
as durable as ever. Love to Hughes. Glad 
he consented to take Anthony’s place. Rah! 
Rah! Rah! Siss boom! Ah! Y-a-l-e! 

J.S.M. 

In the meantime, what has happened 
since the announcement made in last 
week’s LiFe of the start of our famous 
world car, The Zip, to Paris via Siberia? 
Metcalfe’s dispatch only gives the first 
glimmer of the truth. 

Indeed, so much excitement has oc- 
curred during the past week that we 
hardly know where to begin. Vassar 
College is in a fever. Albany hasn’t slept 
a wink since the car passed through 
there, after its historic hold-up. Roose- 
velt is preparing a special message on the 
subject (announcement later) and the 
clergy have risen in a body. But wait! 

In the first place, as everybody knows, 
the grand start was made on the six- 
teenth of March from Lire Building on 
Thirty-first Street. ‘On to Maxim's!” 
was the watchword. 


Mr. James S. Metcalfe (driver) and 
Mr. William Taft, at one time a Presi- 
dential candidate, both of them world- 
famous Yale graduates, accompanied by 
one Anthony Comstock, known as “‘ Dub”’ 
Comstock, were the occupants of the 
car. 

District Attorney Jerome wanted to go 
along but the insurance companies and 
the Metropolitan Street Railway wouldn’t 
let him. They needed him, they said, in 
their business. 

From the moment the announcement 
was made of Metcalfe’s heroic journey 
and patriotic work congratulations began 
to pour into LIFE’s office. 

Here are a couple selected at random: 


Dear Lije—Your patriotic movement to 
remove Anthony Comstock 
from the country, even 
temporarily, has my heart- 
iest congratulations. Pity 
that car isn’t big enough 
to hold the members of 
the Theatrical Trust. It 
would be a great thing - 
for dramatic art in this = 
country if they could be 


tethered somewhere in 
Siberia. Long live Met- 
calfe! WELL WISHER. 


And from one of the 
leading members of the 
theatrical profession — 
who did not dare sign 
his name—came the fol- 
lowing: 


CLOTHING THE BARE LIMBS 


Good for The Zip and Metcalfe! America 
for the Americans! 

All along the route, from Kings Bridge 
to Albany, there were enthusiastic crowds 
of people. There was a slight setback 
at Spuyten Duyvil, but it delayed the 
car only a few moments. When the car 
passed through Peekskill, Chauncey De- 
pew’s old home, the tires he had blown 
up were greeted with prolonged cheers. 
A large sign in the center of the town 
attracted great applause. It read: 





I DIE BUT NEVER RESIGN 





When the car came to Poughkeepsie, 
Dub Anthony betrayed signs of un- 
easiness. 

“T should like,” he said, “‘to go 





‘*COMSTOCK’S COMING!” 











vo aEavaamOAMRnLR through Vassar College and say 
a few parting words. I might 
find something’””—— 
But Metcalfe was on his job 
and held him sternly down. 
It was not until Albany was 
reached, however, that the real 
| excitement began. 
Itseems that Governor Hughes 
| had been so busy reading anony- 
| mous letters on the racing ques- 
tion, and preparing them for the 
Legislature, that he had not been 
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apprised of the great event. When he found that Anthony 
Comstock was going to leave the country, his rage knew no 
bounds. 

The first intimation of his concern was contained in a mes- 
sage from Metcalfe to this office: 


Lire, N. Y.: 

Hughes stopped car here. Uneasy over Dub Comstock’s de- 
parture. He’s trying his best to stop racing, gambling and other 
evils. Must have Comstock’s help. Says he has too much to do 
alone, anyway. Can you make suggestion so car can be released ? 

j. ae 
We immediately wired back as follows: 
Consult Taft. 
To which we received the following reply: 


Lire, N. Y: 

Taft won’t commit himself until he can talk with Theodore 
over long-distance telephone. Theodore dictating message to 
Congress. Time presses. Dinner at Maxim’s is growing cold. 
Anthony restive. J. S. M. 





-LIFE- 






After a hurried consultation, we sent the following: 

Get Taft to insist upon interrupting Theodore, if possible. 
Even slight delay in message to Congress may help country. In 
meantime, get Jim Keene to see Hughes at once. He is key to 
situation. Keene can do it if any man can. LIFE. 

The result proved the wisdom of our judgment and revealed 
the fact—hitherto unsuspected—that as a master of diplo- 


' macy and oratory, J. R. Keene has no equal. 


The true version of Mr. Keene’s remarkable speech to 
Governor Hughes has never been given. It follows. 

The Zip, with its famous occupants, had been detained by 
the police. This gave Tony a chance to walk about and a 
sharp eye had to be kept upon him. All was breathless with 
excitement pending the action of the Governor. 

The moments were passing; there was a hush of expect- 
ancy. Suddenly, contrary to all precedent, the tall form of 
Governor Hughes, rising to nearly five feet five, his inter- 
nationally famous whiskers freshly groomed, appeared. 

His manner was quiet and impressive. But as soon as he 
began to speak, it was evident that there was trouble ahead. 

“Members of the Legislature,” he began, “I have just 
learned that there is a plot on hand to remove from this 
country the noble Anthony Comstock, in whose steps I am 
humbly trying to follow. Several ladies, of hitherto irre- 
proachable character, have been seen recently on our racing 
tracks betting gloves with as many as six buttons. Think of it! 
I have myself seen a number of boys on the open street play- 
ing the carnal game of craps. It is even getting to be so that 
the Baptist Church permits dancing in its midst. Where, I 
say, is this to stop? Who can take Anthony’s place, even for 
a minute?” 

He paused, and even:as he did so the crowd parted, and a 
handsome, Apollo-like figure stepped forward. James R. Keene 
had obeyed his country’s call. He had arrived at the critical 
moment. 

As he began speaking, a deep silence fell over the entranced 
audience. In a few moments every clergyman in the room 
was shedding tears. When he finished there wasn’t a dry eye 
in the house except those belonging to the New York Sun 
reporters. 

He turned toward the Governor. 

“You,” he replied, impressively, ‘‘you, sir, are the man to 
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Tajt leaned back too jar once 


whom the morals of this country look for safety. Let Com- 
stock go, Mr. Hughes! Don’t let anybody like that stand in 
your way. The whole country is looking to you to close up 
every euchre game, church fair and tiddledewinks outfit in this 
depraved State. With Comstock in Siberia, the country is 
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still safe, as long as your virtuous and immaculate whis- 
kers are waving o’er the 10me of the free and the land of the 
brave.” 

He finished amid thun lers of applause. 

Governor Hughes wa;, of course, won over. He realized, 
apparently for the first time, that no one could compete with 
him on his own ground. 

In thirty minutes more the release was signed and the power- 
ful Zip, with its distinguished trio, was speeding merrily to- 
ward the Pacific coast. Once Taft leaned too far back, but 
the delay was only momentary. With Metcalfe’s masterful 
hand on the clutch, his companion singing his latest song 
entitled : 

‘“* Sink, swim or Siberia,” 
and Dub Comstock in the rear, his Dundrearies wrapped 
lovingly around the first copy of “‘Three Weeks” that had 
come off the press, the car made its wonderful way along. 
(To be continued) 


An Awful Case 


S MR. TIPPET came in and started to remove his over- 
coat, his wife came up eagerly. There was a look of 
anxiety in her eyes as she kissed him. 

“Did you think, dear,” she asked, timidly, ‘‘to get that rib- 
bon?” 

“What ribbon?” 

“Why, don’t you know, I gave you a sample to match this 
morning ?” 

““So you did. By Jove, it slipped my mind!” 

“And did you stop in at the milliner’s to ask about my hat?” 

“Dear me, I—I—it quite escaped me.” 

“‘Did you send the telegram to mother?” 

“Great heavens, no! You see, I was so busy 1” —— 

“‘And see the landlord about the leak in the roof?” 

“No. 1”?—— 

His wife looked at him hopelessly. 

“Did you,” she asked, sadly, “‘do anything I asked you to do 
this morning? If you didn’t, you are certainly the most forget- 
ful man that I can conceive of.” 

Her husband met her smile with one of the deepest humilia- 
tion, as he drew from his overcoat pocket a small rectangular 
package. 

“T am, my dear,” he exclaimed—‘‘I am, indeed! I admit it! 
I’m getting more forgetful every day. Why, do you know 
—and he flourished the package in front of her tear-stained 
eyes—‘‘T’m getting so forgetful that I came within an ace of 
not getting these cigars? And I didn’t have one left in the 
house!” 


” 





*LGPEe * 
Harold, the Boy Vivisector 


geon, and one day Harold was in his 
* study reading about the new Rockefeller 
Institute and all the nice experiments 
', made on living animals and he said, 
enthusiastically, ““Oh, why can’t I be 

an experimenter ?” 

“You can, Harold,” replied his papa, 
delighted to think that his son’s mind was 
beginning to show ambition. ‘‘But,’’ he 

added, warningly, ‘‘you must do it only in the interests 
of Science.” 
“Oh, I understand all about that,” replied Harold. 
“Of course, papa, everything must be done in the interests 
of Science, for if it wasn’t people would think we were 
cruel.” 

“That’s it. You have the right idea. And where would you 
like to begin?” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Harold, enthusiastically, ‘‘could I have a 
secret operating room like yours, and some of those things you 
have to hold the cats and dogs down on the table, and a set of 
instruments ?” 

Harold’s papa stroked his beard thoughtfully. 

“Ym afraid,” he said, “all that would be too expensive. 
You know a great many of those wonderful appliances are 
imported from France and Germany. I couldn’t let you have 
mine because I am constantly using them and I should have 
to take out an extra appendix somewhere in order to pay for a 
complete new outfit. But never mind! We wil give you a start, 
anyway, and if you show any originality and skill, why then it 
will be time enough to fit you out completely.” 

So Harold was presented with some tourniquets, forceps, 
lances and an adjustable cat and dog rack, together with a 
complete sterilizing outfit. 

Harold was naturally delighted with his new outfit and lost 
no time in securing a homeless dog which came to the back 
door for food, and a neighbor’s cat. 

In the evening, when Harold’s papa came home from the 
hospital and his visits his young son looked rather solemn. 

“Well, Harold, how are you getting on.” 

“Oh, I say, papa, it isn’t nearly so much fun as I thought it 
was. I don’t know—I guess I didn’t enjoy it much.” 

His papa regarded him sternly. 


SF — papa was a celebrated sur- 


” 


“You won’t make a scientist unless you start in ‘earnestly 
and sincerely to overcome the natural repugnance which one 
always feels in the beginning.” 

“What do you mean, papa, by natural repugnance ?” 

“Why, you hate to inflict pain. You allow your feelings to 
get the better of you, forgetting that no sacrifice is too great in 
the interests of Science.” 

“And did you feel that at first, too, papa?” 

“Certainly I did, Harold,” replied his papa, proudly. ‘That 
is a quite natural and human weakness, common to all of us. 
But you will get over it if you keep right on. Why, you’d be 
surprised,” he added, lowering his voice, “‘how easy it is after 
a while. Yes, Harold! You will become so absorbed in the 
great work that everything else will be forgotten, that the 
agony of victims will be really enjoyable.” 

‘“‘And you have made some great discoveries, haven’t you, 
papa?” 

“Of course! Of course!” replied his father. *‘I’m making 
’em all the time—all the time!” 

But Harold had a youthful imagination, and his pride in his 
father, mingled with his own ambition, led him on. 

“Say, papa, we’d all be dead of some awful disease if it 
wasn’t for what you and other men have done with pussy cats 
and bow-wows?” 

“Now, now! Harold,” said his father. “‘ Perhaps I wouldn’t 
go quite as far as that. It’s hard to estimate exactly, you under- 
stand, the benefit which has been done. But by and by, when 
you grow up and get a medical education, why some day you 
might discover something that would revolutionize every- 
thing.” 

“Like you, papa 

“Um. Yes—-er—yes, like me. Now, run along. I’m very 
busy.” 

Harold had to be content with this and so he hurried back 
to the barn.’ It was not until the next day, however, that he 
appeared before his father again and then he seemed to be 
much crestfallen. 

“‘Papa,” he said, timidly, “‘I guess, if you don’t mind, I’!l 
play at something else. And I’ve brought back all the instru- 
ments. I guess I don’t want to be a great surgeon like you.” 

“‘What’s the matter?” 

Harold shook his head. 

“You see, papa,” he replied, ‘the barn’s kind of hollow 
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BUSINESS 














and, well, those animals made consid- 
erable noise, and the gentleman next 
door”’ 

“‘What! Not Mr. Plater! Why, he’sa 
hard-headed, practical business man. He 
knows the value of experiments, I’m 
sure.” 

“Well, may be he does. But he didn’t 
like it much. He came over and asked 
me what I was doing and when I told 
him he was terribly angry and he said he 
was thoroughly disgusted and he’d put a 
stop to it; and besides, after what he said, 
I began to feel ashamed.” 

Harold’s papa showed his disappoint- 
ment in his face. It was a cruel blow. 

“Well, my boy,” he replied, ‘I’ve 
always been afraid that you wouldn’t 
amount to anything. But to think that 
other people could be so narrow minded!” 


Our President as He Is Seen 


Collected by Our Special Correspondent 
from the Newspapers and from the 
Confidential Reports of Persons 
in Private Life. 





(Special Correspondence of the New York 
Moon) 

ASHINGTON, March 10, 1908.—By 
request of the entire Cabinet, private- 

ly conveyed to the Keeper of the Backstairs, 
safety razors were substituted to-day for the 
old-style ones that the President has hereto- 
fore used. Since he threatened on Tuesday 
to disembowel Railroad President Smith 
if he said anything more about reducing 
wages, the Cabinet has felt timorous about 











meeting him. 


ce iris LILY OF THE VALLEY 





(Wall Street Rumor Gathered by Hand) 

ye age of New a who oe | (Dr. Albert Gallatin Monroe in the Won- 
saw the President on business connecte der Monger Magazine 
with the new issue of bonds of the El Paso Neither Cali = N 4 il : ine 
and Chapultapec Railway reports him as ran c “ J = - h “"* r eae 
declaiming that federal troops (“‘my troops,” eS ~~ ae oe 
he called them) would be called out to sup- Tuell meget George ‘Third = ee 
press any railroad that dared to issue a 1 & Gat eek, Suge & a 
bond, or even a ticket, without first obtain- place has caused the human on Gar 
ing the written consent of the Chief Execu- COmvemence In Ge — and & & net ge. 
tive, as well as the permission of the Inter- likely to do so again in the future. 
state Commerce Commission. Mr. Britton 
had it from intimate friends of the President 
that he has an illusion about wolves and 
sees one always crouching in the chair 
opposite to him. 





. (Private Rumor) 


Buggins, of Colorado, who called at the 
White House to ask for a pardon for an un- 
fortunate man who had been circulating 
obscene literature, reports the President as 
(Special Correspondence of the New York extremely violent. Buggins is convinced 

Moon) that he has taken to drink again. The Presi- 

There is no longer any reasonable doubt ent’s intimate friends regretfully admit 
that the President is determined to run _ that it isso. 
again and is using Taft as a blind. His inti- 
mate friends admit it in private conversa- 
tion, The President’s intimate friends admit 


(Special Dispatch to the New York Moon) 


in private conversation that the President 
has worn a wig since last October, having 
pulled out every spear of hair he had in a 
paroxysm of impatience with Mr. Edward 
Henry Harriman. 


(Private Rumor by Wireless) 

It is well known in Washington and re- 
luctantly admitted by the President’s inti- 
mate friends that nothing but the impas- 
sioned protests of Secretary Root and Judge 
Moody, both of whom got down on their 
knees, availed to induce the President not to 
leave Washington and take part in the New 
York to Paris automobile race. The Presi- 
dent at first said that he would stay at home 
if the Chief Justice would resign so that he 
could put Kenesaw M. Landis in his place. 
This condition failing to connect because 
of the obduracy of the Chief Justice, Judge 
Moody offered his own place for Landis, but 
aftera good night’ssleep the President aban- 
doned his purpose without that sacrifice. 
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MME. KALICH AS Marta 
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An Artist Who Has Not Found Her Place 

* ARTA OF THE LOWLANDS” is one 
of those dramas which, like “ Pagliacci” 
and “ Cavalleria,’”’ deal with the very ma- 
terial and very hot-blooded love affairs of 
small Latin towns where passion and 
jealousy are written in terms of A B C. 
The interest lies not in the complexity of 
the feelings involved but in the way the 
elementary emotions stir up simple na- 
tures to tragic actions. ‘The scene of 
“Marta of the Lowlands” is laid in the 
Spanish foothills of the Pyrenees. Local 
color is supplied by Spanish costumes, 
music and dancing and by an admirably 
executed stage setting, representing the 
courtyard of a mill, with the village roofs 
and church tower and the slopes of the 
hills showing over the wall. 

Marta is a waif, who has become the 
toy and property of the village capitalist 
and magnate. He hates to relinquish this 
particular possession, although a pros- 
pective advantageous marriage makes it advisable that he should 
disencumber himself by marrying her off, and he selects for the 
groom a simple-minded goatherd. Marta, who thinks this Mane- 
lich is marrying her for a consideration and with his eyes open, de- 
spises him for it, although when she learns that he is marrying her 
in ignorance and because he loves her, reciprocates his feeling and 
this makes the tragedy. 

Mme. Kalich finds in the character of Marta a réle suited to the 
intensity and moodiness of her art. We have seen her not quite 
reaching the majestic possibilities in ‘‘ Mona Vanna,” falling short 
in the passionate requirements as Sappho, but really powerful in 
the more domestic and colloquial jealousy and tragedy of “The 
Kreutzer Sonata.” In the present instance, depicting the burned-in 
resentment and the skepticism of good based on the advantage that 
has been taken of her helplessness and the injury that has been 
done to her, Mme. Kalich justifies her position as a star and shows 
the ability both to conceive character intelligently and to interpret 
it convincingly. She is not ready of speech in English and conveys 
almost as much of her meanings by pauses and repression as by the 
spoken word, but in the portrayal of the taciturn girl of a small 
community this was not a defect. The part of Marta is well suited 
to Mme. Kalich’s unquestionable power as an artist and it is a pity 
that it does not occur in a better play. The Spanish author—Gui- 
mera—evidently writes for a less sophisticated public than ours and 
by repetitions and overmuch detail spreads his simple story over 
too much space. This play condensed and the evening supple- 
mented by a short piece, with the star in a contrasting rdle, would 
have made a more agreeable evening’s entertainment. The sup- 
porting company was, in the main, satisfactory, the burden of the 
work falling upon Mr. Henry Kolker as Manelich. The goatherd 
is an uncouth creation, but Mr. Kolker gave it a manliness and sim- 
ple sincerity which saved it from any suspicion of the ridiculous. 





When Mme. Kalich finds a suitable part in a play adapted to 
the popular liking she will be accorded the high position to which 
she is entitled by her talents and ability. 

* * * 
HE Yale men are coming to town again. This year they give, 
at the Waldorf on April 20, a comedy called ‘The Govern- 
ment Inspector,” translated from the Russian by a Yale professor 
and adapted by Mr. Frank Lea Short. This student dramatic asso- 
ciation devotes its energies to performing plays of intrinsic value, 
which might not be presented under ordinary theatrical condition. 
—things somewhat more ambitious, in a scholarly way, than the 
usual student musical comedies and burlesques. 
* * * 
HE negro has been a valuable theatrical adjunct in more ways 
than one. As he has been pictured humorously in negro min- 
strels and in comic stage characters, his racial characteristics have 
been fully developed on the fun-making side. The tragedy of his 
relations with the white race has been freely utilized in such well- 
known plays as “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” ‘The Octoroon”’ and “The 
White Slave.’’ Negroes themselves have composed entire compa- 
nies presenting entertainments in which were exploited the negro 
ability to sing, dance and provoke laughter. 

At a recent matinée in Brooklyn, given for a charitable purpose, 
there was performed a one-act piece by Evelyn Greenleaf Suther- 
land which marked rather a new departure in the treatment of the 
negro as stage material. The characters were impersonated by 
white artists, but the story dealt with a domesti¢ tragedy, the parties 
to which were all negroes. The same plot might have been used 
powerfully if its dramatis persone had been represented as white 
persons in conventional surroundings. Located in the Black Belt 
and its characters credible nativesof that district, it gained different 
side-lights, different motives and different trends of thought, which 
made it more than usually interesting as a play and gave its scenes 
and dénouement a vastly increased force. 

There used to be complaint about the lack of dramatic inspira- 
tion in American life. American dramatists, to get into the proper 
frenzy, had to locate their action in castles on the Rhine, in classic 
Rome or Greece, and in times and costumes remote from anything 
within their own personal knowledge. An interest-compelling little 
tragedy like this negro episode, “His Own,” and the success of 
several other plays dealing with purely American conditions, go to 
show that, even in the face of the most discouraging conditions for 
dramatists of originality, we are beginning to discover the treasures 

















“ONE DOLLAR A BOTTLE, SIR!” 
“BUT WHAT WILL IT CURE?” 
““WHAT HAVE YOU GOT?” 








4. ConA ERs 











The Doctor: THAT’S OLD HASROCK’S PLACE. RICHEST MAN ’ROUND HERE. 
““WHAT’S HE GOT?”’ 
“CHRONIC DYSPEPSIA.”’ 





that surround us. The racial problems ari- 
sing in the new conditions of this country 
should furnish valuable material to replace 
the exhausted social perplexities which we 
have imported from abroad to supply our 
stage with dramatic situations. 

“His Own” opens up possibilities of com- 
edy and tragedy in the life of the negroes, 
viewed from the inside, but, of course, there 
are narrow limitations to the availability of 
that particular field. Its strength as a play 
is evidence, though, that the American play- 
writer has no need to seek abroad or to con- 
fine himself to the conventional to find novel 
and powerful dramatic material. 


Metcalfe. 
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Academy of Music—Last week of ‘‘'The Squaw 
Man.” Mr. William Faversham as the star in Mr. 
Milton Royle’s interesting play of Anglo-American 
ranch life. 

Astor—‘Paid in Full.” Well-written and well- 
presented drama of local and contemporary life. 

Belasco—Mr. de Mille’s ‘‘The Warrens of Vir- 

















ginia.”” Drama of the closing days of the Civil War. 
Delightfully staged and well acted. 

Casino—“ Nearly a Hero,” with Mr. Sam Bernard 
as the comedian. Typical Casino musical piece. 
Diverting. 

Criterton—“Miss Hook of Holland.” Musical 
comedy from London with American cast. Delicate, 
amusing and melodious. 

Daly’s—* Girls,” by Clyde Fitch. Clever fun, based 
on the life of girl bachelors in New York. 

Empire— Father and the Boys.”” Mr. William H. 
Crane in amusing comedy by Mr. George Ade. 
Wholesome and laughable. 

Garden—Mme. Kalich in ‘Marta of the Low- 
lands.”” See opposite. 

Hackett—‘‘The Witching Hour.” Mr. Gus 
Thomas’s dramatic ideas of telepathy charmingly 
acted by Mr. John Mason, Mr. Russ Whytal and 
competent cast. 

Herald Square—The Girl Behind the Counter.” 
Musical farce of more than usual merit, agreeably 
done by Mr. Lew Fields and good company. 

Hippodrome—‘ The Battle of Port Arthur’? and 
“The Four Seasons.”’ Elaborate military spectacle 
and very gorgeous ballet with water effects, 

Hudson—Mr. Otis Skinner in ‘‘The Honor of the 
Family.”’ Agrecable little comedy of bygone days in 
France, well acted. 

Lyric—Mr. E. H. Sothern in ‘Don Quixote.” No- 
tice later. 

Madison Square Garden—The Barnum and Bailey 
circus. The old circus very much rejuvenated. 

Majestic—Williams and Walker in ‘“ Bandanna 
Land.” Colored singers and actors, in really amusing 
dramatic musical skit. 

Stuyvesani— The Music Master,” with Mr. David 
Warfield’s delightful and artistic Von Barwig. True 
comedy, admirably presented. 
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Weber’s Music Hall—The slightly threadbare 
.music of ‘*The Merry Widow’? fitted to the bur 
lesquing abilities of the Weber company. 

West End—Dramatic attractions with 
change of bill. 


Ballade of Maids I Never Meet 
nee there are that I have known, 


Sorrows that caused me many a tear; 
But one small grief, and one alone, 
Bides with me thro’ the changing year, 
Yet fails to make its meaning clear. 
Listen: Each hour I tread the street 
I sadly watch those maidens dear— 
The girls I see—but never meet. 


weekly 


Like butterflies have myriads flown 
Across my vision; some appear 

Like little dreams by angels thrown 
Thro’ starlit nights when April’s here. 
Some linger in my thoughts, to cheer 

Long days of solemn rain and sleet. 
They seem so far—and yet so near— 

The girls I see—but never meet. 


Ah, with their tresses gently blown 
By envied winds that shift and veer, 
And eyes wherein the light is sown 
Of laughter on its bright career, 
They pass and pass me, till in sheer 
Despair I seek some still retreat, 
And brood on them in musings drear— 
The girls I see—but never meet. 
L’ENVOI 
Princesses, I am but a mere 
Mortal to crush beneath your feet. 
Not mine to know you on this sphere— 
The girls I see—but never meet! 
Charles Hanson Towne. 


In Ther Earlier Years 

















IN THE 


“THE WITCHING HOUR,’ 
EARLY SEVENTIES 


MR. JOHN MASON, OF 




















IF YOU HAVE LOST YOUR DOG, PERHAPS YOU WILL FIND 
HIM HERE 





E ARE glad to see that Sir Gilbert Parker who, in a literary 

way, seemed to droop and put out only the palest of shoots 
after his late transplanting, has taken root, become acclimatized 
and once again come into bloom. The Weavers, his story of the 
career of a young English Quaker at the Egyptian court of some 
fifty years ago,—a modern Joseph, clad in sober gray instead of a 
coat of many colors,—is the most glowing and livingly romantic 
thing he has written since The Seats of the Mighty. 


A. E. W. Mason’s novel, The Broken Road, with the popularity 
of Four Feathers as bait and its own pleasant qualities for a hook, 
ought to catch many readers. It is a story of India and of England 
and of the clash between the unsubtle bulldogedness of British 
policy and the over-refinement of native guile. It hints gracefully 
at strange philosophies, fatalisms and telepathies, but neither 
approaches the borders of sensationalism nor challenges the in- 
vestigation of the Society of Psychical Research. In fine it is an 
excellent tale which will seem pleasantly serious to the lightminded 
and agreeably light to the serious. 


Many learned critics have written upon the structural distinc- 
tions and psychological twists that differentiate the modern short 
story from the mere tale or the ancestral anecdote from which 
these have descended. Mr. T. Jenkins Hains, in a volume called 
Bahama Bill, has given us a practical illustration. He has scoured 
the Florida keys and the Bahama banks, collected locally colored 
incidents and—published them. Most of them may be true. Many 
of them, considered as physical ge~ ;-aphy, are interesting. None 
of them rise above the anecdote. 


One of the curiosities, if not of literature certainly of life, is The 
Confessions of a Thug, published in 1839 by Colonel Meadows 


‘Lares * 





Taylor. Ameer Ali, who furnished the data for that amazing tale, 
turned state’s evidence for the Indian Government in 1832 and is 
said to have murdered over one hundred fifty persons in the 
practice of his “profession.”” The Confessions and Autobiography 
of Harry Orchard, recently published in this country, brings the 
former book to mind. The student of moral chemistry will find 
interesting material in both books. 


‘ 


There seems to be a widespread feeling that one of the needs of 
the day is a new religion. There is also, apparently, a growing 
confidence that, ultimately, one is going to be forthcoming. But 
as yet no one of the many criers of “Lo, here!” and “ Lo, there!” 
arouses much enthusiasm upon a careful reading. Mr. Algernon S. 
Crapsey’s The Rebirth of Religion is as unsatisfying as the rest. 
His arraignment of the “old dogmatic” is a work of supereroga- 
tion and his doctrine of “the human ideal and the social order,” 
whatever else it may be, is certainly not a religion. 


Two or three years ago Jack London delivered in New York, 
and elsewhere, a lecture called The Revolution. It was an in- 
teresting lecture but any one familiar with Mr. London’s writings 
who listened to it realized very forceably that in his case the pen 
was mightier than the tongue. The socialistic doctrines and argu- 
ments voiced in that lecture have now been transmuted into fiction 
and published under the title of The Iron Heel. The story purports 
to be a document written in 1932 by the widow of one of the revo- 
lutionary leaders who perished in the downfall of his party and is 
sufficiently forceful and entertaining. 


The other day—when I happened to be young for half‘an hour— 
I picked up The Peter Pan Picture Book, by Alice B. Woodward 
and Daniel O’Connor, and the latter’s paraphrase of the play and 
the former’s delightful illustrations almost made me overstay my 
time. It is highly probable that those whose regular job 
just now is being young already know about the book. I rec-, 

















“MOTHER, DEAR, IF YOU WANT TO GET A DIVORCE AND MARRY 
SOME ONE ELSE, DO YOU JUST GO TO THE JUDGE AND GET A 
TRANSFER ?”’ 
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Pater: NEVER MIND. 


/ 


ommend it however to those who drop into youth only now 
and again. J. B. Kerjoot. 

The Weavers, by Sir Gilbert Parker. (Harper and Brothers. $1.50.) 

The Broken Road, by A. E. W. Mason. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.) 

Bahama Bill, by T. Jenkins Hains. (L. C. Page and Company, Boston. $1.50.) 

The Confessions and Autobiography of Harry Orchard. (The McClure 
Company.) 

The Rebirth of Religion, by Algernon S. Crapsey. (The John Lane Company. 
$1.50.) 

The Iron Heel, by Jack London. (The Macmillan Company. $1.50.) 

The Peter Pan Picture Book, by Alice B. Woodward and Daniel O’Connor. 
(The Macmillan Company. $2.00.) 


Let Us Support the Diamond Market 


UR friends who have not yet bought their spring diamonds 

are hereby reminded not to put off this important duty too 
long. The diamond market needs their support if prices are to be 
maintained. The South African mining companies are doing their 
best to keep prices up and to that end have shut down their mines. 
But their interest is not the only one concerned. The jewelers who 
have considerable stocks of diamonds on their hands are vitally 
interested that the value of their sparkling stones should not 
suffer permanent depreciation. Such in diminished measure is the 
plight of every one of us. If diamonds go off seriously in value, 
our private collections will make a much less safisfactory showing 








YOU’LL LIVE JUST AS LONG EVEN IF YOU CAN’T MARRY THAT PARTICULAR GIRL. 
Bleeding Heart: PERHAPS—BUT IT WILL SEEM MUCH: LONGER. 


when we are sold up than we had hoped. It seems a matter of 
mere common prudence that we should bestir ourselves and lay 
in whatever diamonds we need while they are still worth some- 
thing. 

Diamonds are not like eggs, which appeal to the vulgar, have a 
very broad market and can be kept for many years in cold storage 
and still be good to sell. Eggs and such products will take care of 
themselves, and if they do finally become unsalable the market is 
all the better for it. But all that makes diamonds valuable is that 
we like the looks of them. Now is the time to show our apprecia- 
tion. If we do not stand by them they cannot be expected to stand 
by us. We hope that even our burglar friends will recognize it as 
their duty to maintain prices, for in the matter of diamonds the 
market is the whole thing. 


Immaterial 
“ QHALL we invest in this stock or not?” 
“Well, what do you know about it?” 
“Know about it ? Good heavens! man, by the time we 
find out it may go way up.” 
gery Oh, say mamma, why don’t you play being nurse, 
and let papa kiss you ? 
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Time was when Molly thought a “‘ bike’’ 


Was just the thing, and every day 


Her little wheel spun down the pike 


Over the hills and far away. 


The pace she hit was my dismay, 


I pedalled on with aching brow; 
But all of that is now passé, 
For Molly wants an airship now. 


The little sticks she used to hike 


Across the links, her suit of gray 


And sweater red, and caddy, 


She 


Mike 


raved about them—where are they ? 


And likewise tennis and croquet, 


Her trim canoe ? 


Well, anyhow, 


These things have all become passé, 


For Molly wants an airship now. 


Last year an auto was her strike— 
And, oh, the bills I’ve had to pay! 
She kissed me then and said she’d like 


A motor-boat—what could I say? 


She knows I cannot say her nay, 


That to her fancies I must bow— 


But both of these were soon passé, 


For Molly wants an airship now. 


Bridge, roller skates, her ponies gay, 
Angoras, bull-dogs—I'll allow 


Molly herself is not passé, 
For Molly wants an airship now. 


“Oh, yes, sir. 


British Possessions. 
Union, $1.04 a year; 


From “‘ Kimona Ballads: 
times’’ by Charles Coleman Stoddard. 
Calkins and Company, New York. 


Aw, I SUPPOSE you 
benighted village ?’’ 
In a bag, or eat ’em ’ere, sir? 


$5.00 a year in advance. 
to Canada, 52 cents. 
months from date of publication, 25 cents. 
No contribution will be returned unless accompanied by stamped and addressed envelope. 
LiFe is for sale by all Newsdealers in Great Britain. 


Some cheerful rhymes jor loafing- 
Copyright, 10908, 


don’t keep puppy biscuits in this 


’’—The Tatler. 
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A BALLADE OF WHEELS AND THINGS 


AMT, Nyllw) 2 


HIS ATTORNEY 





A man arrested for murder was assigned a shyster whose 


crude appearance 
judge: 
“Ts this my lawyer?’’ 
“Yes,” replied his Honor. 
“Is he going to defend me ?”’ 
“Ta” 
“Tf he should die, 
Tex.” 


could I have another?” 


Can I see him alone in the back room for a few minutes ?” 


Short Stories. 





MOLLYCODDLE!” 


“HEY, YOU 


BREAKING IT GENTLY 
“Pardon me, sir,” 
train to the man who sat next to him, ‘‘ 
if I sat on your hat ?”’ 
* Suppose you sit on it and then ask me,” 
“TI did,” admitted the 
Weekly. 


portly person, calmly. 


RAIsULI certainly ought to go into comic opera. 


who keeps an account of some thousands of pounds in the state 
bank of the kingdom he plunders is quite the most up-to-date 


figure in humor.—The Sporting Times. 





caused the unfortunate prisoner to ask the 


began the portly person in the r 
but what would you say 


suggested the other. 
Har per’s 


A brigand 


SONG OF PARTING 


Why should the maids all marry whom I take in my employ? 
What is there in my service that suggests connubic jx 

1 always try my best to get the plainest ones I can, 

Or choose the feeble, or the old, to pain the eye of n 

But e’er I’ve had them many moons, they come to me and say, 


I mary heem,” and vanish with the day. 


—Woman’s Home Companion, 


VERY CONSIDERATE 


“*Fool!’? exclaimed a fop at his club, throwing down the 


‘**T lofe my Yon. 


morning paper. ‘‘Jones, you voted for Roosevelt. Won't yoy 
admit now that he’s made a pretty bad mess of things trying 
to mix in on Wall Street ?’’ 

“Well,” 
impression that prevails among the masses.” 

“Vl have you understand, sir, that I am not one of the 
masses!”’ 

“IT know that,’ 


‘m’ merely out of consideration for your feelings.” — Everybody's 


said Jones, advisedly, ‘‘that seems to be the gener, 


al 


yawned Jones, getting up. ‘“‘I prefixed the 


Magazine. 


Extract from the correspondence of an Indigent Member 
of Soc iety: 

“lam much rejoiced, dearest uncle, that I shall see you on 
Monday, and will be at the station to meet your train. As we 
have not looked upon one another’s faces for years, hold a fiye- 
pound note in your hand, so that I may easily recognize you 
I myself will be holding the document which represents my 
most immediate necessity in the pecuniary line.”—Sporting 
Times. 

THE ILLEGIBLE THREE WORDS 

Representative Cushman, of Washington, came to Speaker 
Cannon with a letter written by the Speaker himself. 

‘*Mr. Speaker,” he said, ‘‘I got this letter from you yesterday 
and I couldn’t read it. After I studied it quite a spell I showed 
it to twenty or thirty of the fellows in the House, and, between 
us, we have spelled out all the words except those last three 
We can’t make them ont. I want to know if you won’t translate 
those last three words?’’ 

Uncle Joe took the letter and studied it. 

‘*Those last three words that stuck you and everybody else 
‘Personal and Confidential.’”’ 


he said, ‘‘are Chicago Evening 


Post. 








Lire is published one Thursday, simultaneously in the United States, Great Britain, Canada and 
Additional postage to foreign countries in the Postal 


Single current copies, 


motes digestion. 











Palisades, 


West 


Point, 


The International News Company, 


famous for over 60 years. 





also at Saarbach’s 


10 cents. Back numbers, after three St. Georges, Paris: 
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Breams 


Sportsmen, Athletes and men about town desiring a true, quick- 
acting, delicious tonic-restorative, of permanent benefit, find nothing 
equal to “Underberg” Bitters. It is positively unvarying in quality— 
Creates a healthy appetite, and pro- 
In the camp, traveling, at home, at the club, 
wherever you are you'll find it invaluable. 
Enjoyable as a Cocktail and Better for You 

Over 7,000,000 bottles imported to the United States 
Hoteis,C. lubs,Restaurants, or by the bottle at Wine Merchants and Grocers. Bookletfree. 

Bottled only by H. Underberg Albrecht, Rheinberg, Germany 


LUYTIES BROTHERS, 204 William St., New York, Sole Agents 








Three Hours Along the Hudson 


Mohawk Valley, 


Catskill Mountains, ~ 


. River 


Niagara Falls, Great Lakes 
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mission obtained in advance. 
Prompt notification should be sent by subscribers of any change of address. 
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MOTOR CAR CO., DETROIT 


= “Silent as the Stars’”’ 


The Practical Family Car 


—a car built to carry the family—strong, 
enduring, reliable—and supremely easy rid- 
ing, because of its four full elliptic springs 
and perfectly balanced engine. 

—a car with the simplest control and sim- 
plest mechanism of any automobile; a car that 
will give you all the real enjoyment of motor- 
ing and long, continued, satisfactory service— 
with the assurance of little expense in main- 
tenance. A car that you can drive and care 
for yourself — perfected by five years experi- 
ence manufacturing this one model. 


It’s a pleasure and not a crucifying 
luxury to own a Northern. 


Let us send you catalog giving full details. 
















fully equipped with five 
lamps, horn and tools. 
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LIQUEUR 


PERES 
CHARTREUX 


THE AFTER-DINNER LIQUEUR 
OF REFINED TASTE 
At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes. 


Batjer & Co , 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y, 
Sole Agents for United States. 


a ww be Jolly!” 
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ALE 


Some say it’s the quality of malt and 
hops that does it—others say it’s due 
to superior skillin brewing. Allagree 
“P, B. is the best ale I ever tasted.”’ 
One taste stops all ale argument. 


Served at all leading Hotels, Restaurants, Cajes. 
A. G. Van Nostrand 
BUNKER HILL BREWERIES 


Boston, Mass. 













The Sphinx Number of LIFE 


Dated February 13th, contains the popular 
cartoon 


“His Worse and Better Self” 
“The Police Dogs of New York” 
“The Boy I Left Behind Me” 
“The American Husband” 


Besides many other illustrations and much in- 
teresting text. 


Price ten cents a copy until May ‘I 3th, then 
twenty-five cents. 





“The Medical Trust” 


R. CHAS. McCORMICK has the following to | 


say of the American Medical Association, in 
one of our exchanges: 

“There are many trusts nowadays, but the 
medical trust is the most dangerous, because it is 
the most far-reaching and most tyrannical of any 
trust on earth. It not only reaches deep down into 
the pockets of the masses, be they rich or poor, but 
it trifles with human health and happiness, and even 
human life and personal liberty. 

“This professional trust is determined to crush 
out all competition; that is, all other practitioners 
except their own. This trust is determined to make 
it unlawful to be born, or be sick, or die, without 
tipping the hat and opening the purse to one of 
their kind. We cannot even bury our friends with- 
out consent of a medical health officer, and he 
ignores certificates from all but his own clan. This 
trust strikes directly at the liberties of the people; 
for it says, in unmistakable language, the people 
must hire them at their prices whether they wish to 


or not.” 
The Army Cat 


HEN Major-General Merritt sailed from San 
Francisco he asked the Government authori- 
ties for three cats to take to Manila. Probably the 
trio of American felines are now teaching Yankee 
habits to their misguided fellows of the islands, for 
it was Major-General Merritt’s intention to send 
them ashore when he landed. The cats came from 
the commissary depot on JessieStreet, San Francisco. 
It is not generally known that the Government 
spends several thousands of dollars annually for the 
maintenance of cats, but the accounts of the United 
States depot commissaries prove it. In every store- 
house there are from one to five of the animals, and 
their rations are provided as carefully and regularly 
as those of any of the soldiers. 

They are not fed on scraps nor are their individual 
tastes disregarded, as are those of the enlisted men, 
but they are allotted so many pounds of choice beef 
or any other delicacy their palates may desire. Of 
course, they may have as much game as they wish, 
and the storehouses seldom fail to furnish an un- 
limited supply of rats and mice. That the cats save 
many times their cost of support is well known, as 
such supplies as crackers, cheese, bacon, flour and 
meal are much sought after by the rodents. 

All men-of-war carry cats. Their usefulness is 
never more apparent than on shipboard., The writer 
was crossing from Antwerp to New York on the 
steamship Southwark when he was awakened by 
the sudden stopping of the ship, an occurrence which 
happening in mid-ocean generally means something 
serious. The passengers rushed on deck, half clad, 
and were disgusted to learn that a rat having 
crawled into the cylinder had caused the halt. 
Such an accident on a man-of-war in time of actioa 
might be fearfully paid for, and an active cat is its 
only preventive.—San Francisco Chronicle. 


Good Sense Whether Heeded or Not 


HERE is no publication more independent than 

LirE, of New York. Though printed in the 
Metropolis, no paper outside of Gotham is more 
merciless in assailing the faults and follies of the 
inhabitants of that great city. Lire fairly vivisects 
the frenzied financiers, the pampered special in- 
terests and the idle rich. It hits the demagogues just 
as hard, too. The editorials, which are said to be 
written by Mr. FE. S. Martin, are characterized by 
peculiar ease of style, freedom from prejudice and 


| clearness of judgment.—The Norfolk Landmark. 





How to Serv 


sugar to suit taste. 


A new and better way. 
teaspoonful of ABBOTT’S BITTERS to half a grape fruit and 
Gives exquisite flavor and adds greatly to the appetiz- 


Remove core, loosen fruit from the peel, add a 


ing and tonic effect of the fruit. Every lover of good things will enjoy 


GRAPE FRUIT grape fruit served in this manner. 
IMPORTANT TO SEE THAT IT IS ABBOTT'S BITTERS. 
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Trane we? 





WHEN 


THE TASTE OF COUNT- 
LESS THOUSANDS 
CENTRES ON 


WHISKEY 


AS AN IDEAL PRODUCT OF THE 
STILL, ITS PURITY, MATURITY 
AND FLAVOR MUST BE SUPREME 


GUARANTEED UNDER THE 
NATIONAL PURE FOOD LAW. 


AAA AAV ALALALALALALALALALALALALALALALALALALALALLALLAL 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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As good today as 








fifty years ago— 


PHILIP MORRIS 


ORIGINAL LONDON 


CIGARETTES 





Need no better recommendation. 























Dardvs 


Choice 
Flowers 


for all 


Occasions 


Easter 
Offerings a 


Specialty 


City and 
Landscape 


Gardening 








Forty-fourth St. and 
Madison Ave. 
114 West 72d St., N. Y. 





































“OUR FOOLISH. 
" @nTENPoRARIE 


SURE TO BE PROMOTED 


A grizzled old Colonel, who is a vetéran of the Civil War 
and who has since seen hard active service in several Indian 
campaigns, the Arctic regions, the Spanish War, and the Philip- 
pine insurrection, did not view with pleasure the recent pro- 
motions of younger and almost unknown officers who were 
jumped over his head. Strolling about his camp in the Philip- 
pines one day, he came upon one of his officers fondling a 
monkey. 

“Colonel,” said the officer, ‘“‘this is the most remarkable 


Why, he can take a stick and go through 





monkey I ever saw. 
the manual of arms almost as well as one of the soldiers. 

**Sh!’’ cautioned the Colonel, glancing about in great alarm. 
Supposing the War Department heard 


” 


“Don’t tell anybody. 
of it? They’d make him a brigadier-general!’’—Everybody’s 
Magazine. 

AT THE FREEZING OF THE PIPES 


Scene: Any Suburban Villa 
‘*Have you got all we want for Brown’s job?’’ 
rae.” 
“Wot? You ’aven’t forgotten nothin’? 
d’you expect to make a plumber ?’’—The Bystander. 


Bless my soul, ’ow 





A CAUSE FOR THANKS 
‘“* Ah, my dear Mr. Briefless,”’ 
young barrister’s hand and shaking it warmly, 


said Mr. Hardcash, seizing the 




























“T am so im- 
mensely obliged to you. That case the other day, you know— 
I won it.” 
‘“Thanks,” replied Briefless, ‘‘ but did I represent you ?’’ 
““No, my dear fellow,” replied Hardcash; “ 
—Home Herald. 


you represented 
the other man.”’ 


Tue SoutH For Hospitarity: The Manor, 
Carolina, is the best inn South.—Booklet. 


Asheville, North 


ONE POINT IN HIS FAVOR 


“*self-made’ 


’ 


A witty priest was once visiting a millionaire, 
who took him to see his seldom-used library. 
“There, 
books, ** 
“Au,” 


you don’t cut them!’ 


” said the millionaire, pointing to a table covered with 
there are my best friends.” 
replied the wit, as he glanced at the leaves, ‘‘I’m glad 
’—Sacred Heart Review. 
‘*How far to the next hole, boy ?’’ asked the golfer. 
‘** Aboot a drive an’ a putt, sir.” 

There was a silence, broken by a swashing blow and uncanny 
words. 

Then the still, small voice of youth spoke: 
’—Sporting Times. 


“The drive comes 
first, sir, no’ the putt.’ 


PERIODICALS 
A well-known actor says that while his company was touring 
the South not long ago, he went into one of the “ ina 
South Carolina town, where the dispensary system is in vogue. 
“‘What have you in the shape of periodicals?’’ the player 
asked of the dusky attendant. 


clubs’’ 


promptly answered the attendant, “beer 
’—Harper’s Weekly. 


“*Corn liquor, sah,” 
and wine, but mostly corn liquor, sah.’ 


THE REASON 

Wiccrns (to his new neighbor’s son): Where did you live 
before you moved here? 

Jounny: Louisville. We moved there from Memphis, and 
before that we lived in Mobile. 

‘““My! Your folks move around some, don’t they ?’’ 

“Yes. We’re huntin’ for a place where pa’ll find it easier to 
work.’’—Woman’s Home Companion. 


ARTFUL SCHEME 
Mrs. Knicker: That little Jones boy has such beautiful table 
manners. 
Mrs. Bocker: Yes, his mother always feeds him at home 
before he is invited out.—Evening Sun. 


SURE OF HER GROUND 
MistrEss: Jane, I saw the milkman kiss you this morning. 
In the future I will take the milk in. 
JANE: ’Twouldn’t be no use, mum. 
kiss anybody but me.—ZJ/lustrated Bits. 






He’s promised never to 









GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 
“Its purity has made it famous.” 




















Don’t let whiskey 
get the best of you! 
Say “Trimble” 
and get the best 
of whiskey. 















whiskey 






SOLE PROPRIETORS 
WHITE, HENTZ &CO. 
Phila. and New York 







Green Label. 


AT ALL FIRST-CLASS DEALERS 


ESTABLISHED 
1793 











A Bottled Delight 


HERE is always something lack- 
ing in the flavor of a made-by-~ 
guesswork cocktail. CLUB COck- 

TAILS are the only perfect cocktails. 
A mixed-to-measure blend of rare old 
liquors aged i in wood—always uniform 
in flavor, fragrant, delicious, appetizing, 
a CLUB COCKTAIL is a vastly better 


drink than any chance-mixed cocktail 
possibly could be. 
7 kinds, At all good dealers. Man- 


hattan (whiskey base) and Martini 
(gin base) are universal favorites. 


GF HeublernEBro 


HARTFORD NEW YORK LONDON 








Over 60,000 Sold 


A SATIRICAL BURLESQUE OF A RE- 
CENT NOTORIOUS “BEST SELLER” 


ANOTHER 
THREE WEEKS 
NOT 


by 
EL-N-R GL-N 





25 Cents Paper Covers 68 Pages 


Of all Booksellers and Newsdealers and 
mailed carriage free to any address on 


receipt of price by 


LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
17 West 31st Street, NEW YORK 
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WHISKEY 


TAT 


T HAS NO EQUAL 


























1 2 3 4 5 
Very high church. Rich, Generally amiable, but has Widow. No encumbrances. Very fond of society. Break- $2,000 a year, unencum- 
apoplectic uncle. Kind heart occasional fits of temper. Ex- Gentle, loving disposition. fast invariably in bed. No bered. Fond of light fiction. 
but irritab'e when crossed. travagant. Fond of matinées. $12,000 a year income. Eco dowry. Nervous. Wants to Very disorderly. Always late 
Devotée of bridge. No dowry. Rapid talker. nomical. be an actress. but has a warm heart. 





IF YOU HAD TO MARRY ONE OF THESE WOMEN, WHICH WOULD YOU CHOOSE? 


Life’s Marriage Contest. Two Hundred Dollars to Contestants 


HIS is a double contest, with two sets of 

prizes, one for men and the other for 
women. After selecting your life partner, 
fill in the following lines, with the reasons 
for your choice, and return, with your name 
and address plainly written, to the Editor 
of LIFE, 17 West Thirty-first St., New York: 











In each case the answer to be in a four- 
line verse which ends in any four of the 
eight words given above. 

For example, if you are a man and you 
select the lady marked No. 1, your answer 
might be as follows: 

No. 1 


“Kind heart” is good enough for me, 
You are the one I'll wed., 
Bridge plaver you can always be 
By “Uncle’s”’ purse strings Jed. 


Or, if you are a woman, your answer 
may be: 

No. 3 

Dear Millionaire, your health I know 

May be, indeed, a cause for woe. 

In spite of this, still I incline 

Quite sordidly to make thee mine. 

For the cleverest three rhymes in the 
opinion of the editors, LIFE will pay, in 
order of merit, $50, $30 and $20 to each set 
of contestants. 

The contest will close on May 18, 1908, 
at noon, 


ONE OF THESE MEN, WHICH WOULD YOU CHOOSE? 














1 2 3 4 5 
Lively wit. Amusing Good disposition. Not fond Fairly good health. Retired Poetical temperament. Never long in same busi- 
talker. Seldom at home. of work. Was once engaged from business. Domestic. Un- Fond of ladies. At times affec- ness. Sporting tastes. Fond 
Coffee merchant. Bold spec- to three girls at same time. sympathetic, but soul of honor tionate. Salary of $1,200 in of travel. Rather jolly. In- 
ulator. Income uncertain. Millionaire. an insurance company. come irregular. 
‘ This competition is open freely to all who may desire to compete, without charge or consideration of any kind. Prospective contestants 
j need not be subscribers for LIFE in order to be entitled to compete for the prizes offered 
: 
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was beautifying complexions when 
George the Third was King, and 


before the great historic event of 
modern times, the French Revolution 





HAT was indeed a period of 
revolutions, and the revolution 
that was effected in.the manu- 



















Leading facture of Soap by the introduction of 
Toilet Soap | PEARS’ SOAP was so memorable that 
of Two it established a new and permanent 
Centuries standard in Toilet Soaps, and one that 
gee it has been impossible to improve upon 
in all the years that have since elapsed. 

Now PEARS’ SOAP was a scientific 

As Always discovery that represented hygienic 
Woman’s perfection, and provided beauty with a 


simple preservative that has had no 
equal from that day to this. 

We have it on .the testimony of 
the most famous beauties, and of lead- 
ing scientists, doctors, and specialists, 
from the Georgian to the Edwardian 
period, that PEARS’ SOAP is. the 
mummers a most potent of all aids to natural 

——_— beauty—the beauty that alone can fas- 

cinate—the beauty of a soft, velvety, 
y refined complexion. 


yee 








OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 


“All rights secured.” Sn 
PRESS OF REDFIELD BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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